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[Paris, 1898, p. 212], after some consideration 
of the sources of Voltaire's "romans," makes 
the unqualified statement regarding the phoe- 
nix that; "II [Voltaire] n'a guere imit6, du 
reste, les Mille et une Kuits, et les Mille et un 
jours, qu'a travers les conteurs de son siecle: 
ce phenix qui sert de Mentor a la Princesse, 
il l'a pris dans le petit volume du Chevalier 
de Mailly que j'ai d6ja cite ..." 

This "petit volume" entitled Voyages et 
Aventures des Trois Princes de Barendip, 
while doubtless responsible for incidents in 
Zadig, cannot, with the greatest effort of 
the imagination, be considered the source of 
Voltaire's phoenix. There is, indeed, in this 
collection of pseudo-oriental adventures, a tale 
dealing with metempsychosis, in which a spar- 
row and a parrot take part, but this may be 
rejected at once, as bearing not the slightest 
resemblance to the story of the phoenix. Fur- 
ther than this there is, in the volume, nothing 
to suggest, even faintly, the mystic bird of 
Arabia. 

John Dunlop, in his History of Fiction [Lon- 
don, 1845, p. 374], found an entirely new and 
equally absurd source. " Another of Voltaire's 
novels, La Princesse de Babylone, has been 
suggested by a French tale entitled Le Parisien 
et la Princesse de Babylone inserted in La 
Nouvelle Fabrique des excellens Traits de 
Yerites par Philippe d'Alcripe [an anagram 
for Le Picard]. ... In his tale, the beautiful 
princess of Babylone has a disgusting and un- 
welcome suitor in the person of the Sophi of 
Persia. The son of a French jeweler hearing 
of her beauty, sends her an amatory epistle 
by means of a swallow, and receives a favorable 
answer by a similar conveyance; and this bird, 
which corresponds to Voltaire's phoenix, be- 
comes the friend and confidant of the lovers." 
The resemblance of this tale to Voltaire's 
is of the slightest description and should give 
no encouragement to a critic to suggest a 
possible connection. The tale of d'Alcripe is 
a bit of oriental love-making. Voltaire's " con- 
te," for all its wealth of descriptive detail, is 
primarily a vehicle for presenting certain philo- 
sophical ideas. Bather than postulate such 
sources for the phoenix, it is simpler and wiser 



to grant Voltaire's originality in this case, at 
least until some probable source is discovered. 
The phoenix and its peculiar habits were well 
known to antiquity and the Middle Ages. Vol- 
taire needed no enlightenment on a subject 
discussed by Herodotus, Pliny, and Tacitus. 

Voltaire was not concerned with the antics 
of the phoenix; its fabulous powers of death 
and resurrection were what interested him, en- 
gaged as he was on a metaphysical problem. 
The mystic qualities of the phoenix typified 
the divine forces of the human soul, and these 
Voltaire was intent upon showing. It is 
reasonable to suppose that the phoenix was no 
borrowing from French fiction, but a stock 
figure brought forth from the store of the 
memory to serve as a concrete example of an 
abstract idea. 

Shirley Gale Patterson". 

Cornell Universiiy. 



Note on Turkish Plays. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — In Schejtan Dolaby, one of the Kara- 
gbz comedies, there is a parallel to Jaques' fa- 
miliar speech in As You Like It, n, 7, 139, 

All the world's a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players : 

Hadgievad, an actor in the Turkish play, makes 
his entrance singing a song, from which the 
following extract is taken. (Jacob, Karagoz- 
Komodien, 2. Heft, Berlin, 1899.) 

Mit Aufmerksamkeit betrachte dieses Himmelsgewolbe, 
Diese Weltist dem Schatten ahnlich fiirKenner. 
Ausserlich gesehen ist es (das Schattenspiel) ein Vorhang 
Aber es ist eine Allegorie auf die Welt. 
Wahne nicht, dieser Vorhang bestehe lediglich aus Schat- 

tenbildern, 
Wenn man ihn in Wahrheit betrachtet, ist er der Plate 

lehrreiohen Exempels. 
Die zeitlichen Vorgange zeigt der Vorhang, 
Was alles gekommen und vortiberzogen ist am Ahn. 
Ausserhalb dieser Welt ist fur Niemanden Bestand, 
Ohne Dauer hat geschaffen die Majestat, welche man um 

Beistand anfleht (d. i. Gott). 
Alle, die kommen, gehen wieder, bis die Vernichtung 

eintritt. 
Im hajal (Schatten?) sind hajal die geschauten Gegeti- 

stande. 
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The Turkish. Earagoz comedies are shadow 
plays, or, more correctly, silhouette plays. The 
apparatus consists of a canvas screen, hack of 
which is placed a lighted olive oil lamp. The 
figures are made of leather, and are attached 
to a slender rod. The shadowplayer sits back 
of the lamp and manipulates the figures by 
pressing them against the screen with his rod. 
The screen, translated here by the word Vor- 
hang, corresponds, therefore, to the stage; and 
the Schatten, really silhouettes, to the action 
of the players. The words which are trans- 
lated in lines 5 and 6 as Yorhang, and Platz 
lehireichen Exempels are, in Turkish, similar 
in sound, thus bringing out the more forcibly 
the idea of the stage presenting a picture of 
human life. 



Grace Fleming Swearingen. 



Olivet College. 



An Analogy between the Golden Legend 
and an Old Irish Poem. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — That the modern scholar, in seeking 
the sources of literary works, is apt to over- 
emphasize mere coincidences is a well-known fact. 
Because a poet may happen to have a thought 
that has already been expressed before, it does not 
follow that he has borrowed it from his predeces- 
sor. The thesis of many a doctoral dissertation 
might be controverted, if we were able to devise 
some method by which these mere parallelisms 
could be detected. An interesting example of 
such a coincidence is the following : 

In Longfellow's Golden Legend, there is a de- 
scription of the scriptorium of the convent of 
Hirschau in the Black Forest. Friar Pacificus is 
transcribing and illuminating a volume ; and as 
he completes his day's work, he looks through the 
window and exclaims : 

"How sweet the air is I How fair the scene ! 
I wish I had as lovely a green 
To paint my landscapes and my leaves I 
How the swallows twitter under the eaves I 
There, now, there is one in her nest ; 
I can just catch a glimpse of her head and breast, 
And will sketch her thus in her quiet nook, 
For the margin of my Gospel book." l 

In 1853, Zeuss published in his celebrated 
Grammatica GeUiea' three Old Irish verses that 

l P. 177 of the 1853 edition. 

2 Zeuss-Ebel, Oram. Celt., 1877, 2nd ed„ pp. 953-4. 



were found scattered in the manuscript of the St. 
Gall Priscian, which dates from the middle of the 
ninth century. These verses express the moods of 
the glossator as he struggles with the obscurities 
of the Latin text. The second one, which occurs 
on pp. 203-4 of the manuscript, bears a striking 
resemblance, both as regards situation and senti- 
ment, to the lines cited above. I append a trans- 
lation of the three verses, which, I may add, 
differs but slightly from that of Whitley Stokes : 3 



Bitter is the wind to-night: it shakes the ocean's white 

locks: 
I fear not the coursing of a clear sea by the fierce warriors 

of Lothlind (Norway). 

II. 

A hedge of trees surrounds me : a blackbird's lay sings to 

me — a praise that I do not hide. 
Above my booklet the lined one, the twittering of the birds 

sings to me. 
In a brown robe, the cuckoo's beautiful clear song sings to 

me from the tops of the bushes. 
May the good Lord protect me from Doom ! I write well 

under the greenwood. 

in. 

Take thy corner in the prison : thou shalt reach neither 

pillow nor pallet : 
Sad is that, as the servant of the rods, the pack-saddle of 

ill-luck has stuck to thee. 

Now, the Golden Legend was already copy- 
righted in 1851, or two years before the appear- 
ance of the Grammatica Geltica, in which the 
Irish verses were published for the first time/ 



John L. Gerig. 



Columbia University. 



'Stokes and Strachan, Thesaurus Palceohibemicus, vol. 
n, p. 290. 

4 An interesting example of the same kind appeared in 
Le Figaro of Sept. 10, 1907. M. Georges ThKbaud had 
noted a striking analogy between the Vase brise of Sully- 
Prudhomme and a passage of L' Homme qui rit (tome I, 
p. 434 of the ne varietur edition) which was thus con- 
ceived: 

"I\ arrive parfois que, sans qu'on sache comment, 
parce qu'il a recu le choc obscur d'une parole en Pair, 
un cceur se vide insensiblement. L'&re qui aime s'aper- 
poit d'une baisse dans son bonheur. Bien de redoutable 
comme cette exsudation lente de vase fel£." 

This passage was communicated to Sully-Prudhomme 
who replied, in a letter dated from CbAtenay (Seine), the 
2nd of Sept., 1907 (two days before his death), as follows : 

"... La coincidence que vous me signalez ne me sur- 
prend pas moins que vous. Simple coincidence, en efiet, 
car mon petit poeme le Vase orisi a paru en 1865 chez le 
libraire-fiditeur Alphonse Lemerre dans mon premier 
volume, intituld Stances et Poem.es, et il 6tait compose 
depuis plus d'un an dej'sU II est done anteneur au roman 
d'Hugo, V Homme qui rit. II est plus que probable 
qu'Hugo n'avait pas eu connaissance demon VasehrisS: 
il y a done une rencontre bien extraordinaire de nos deux 
pensees dans le passage que vous me citez. J 1 en suis fier, 
grace it vous. ..." 

L' Homme qui rit was written from July, 1866, to 
August, 1868, and was published in 1869. 



